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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY the ligaments that bind the hearts and spirits of cautious were Friends of submitting themselves 
JOHN RICHARDS, «men in the bonds of love, and unity, and peace.|to the government of any man, even a man who 
Vo. 299 Market Street, And so far from his being the author of that grant, bad adopted their religious principles in all their 


Every Seventh-day, at Two Dullars per annum, payable in the subject was discussed between him and the purity, and whose life, conduct, and character 
advance. Threc copies sent to one address for Five Dollars,|'‘ptended emigrants not only at the time of its furnished a strong guarantee of his integrity and 


i - date, in April,* 1682, but several months prior to his faith—that, although they had been made par- 
Communicationg addressed to the Publisher, must be ad al ’ P 4 , althoug y ) | 





free of expense. ithe date of his charter (4th March, 1681); and | ties, and had been connected about it, the whole 
AGENTS,— ‘feel justified in saying that of the whole concern, |system, from its title to its last item, had to be 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘the obtaining of the charter, the emigration of) thoroughly sifted, altered, and adjusted, and FrorTyY 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. the people, the arrangement and settlement of the| Laws, agreed upon by the freemen who were about 
| laws, institutions, and government of the colony,|to settle, attached to “the frame’’ before it was 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ‘had not been all subjects of reflection and con-| adopted. 
WILLIAM PENN AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS $¥!tation between him and those Friends who had) During these discussions, the proprietary was 
vs. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. _|intended for years previous to emigrate with him, repeatedly overruled; and when the frame and the 


(Continued from page 170.) it is almost certain that the charter, and more as-| additional laws were finally adopted, it was upon 

I hope I shall be the last member of the So- suredly “ the frame” of government, would never the expressed condition stated in the paper itself, 
ciety of Friends who will ever attempt to lower have seen the light. It is plain from his letter to! that the whole should be again submitted to the 
the estimate placed by any portion of mankind R. Turner, that about the time of his convince-| approbation of the first provincial council. And 
upon the mind, or upon the heart of William ment, when he was under age, and of course long is it not a little singular, if William Penn or the 
Penn. ‘That he was among the great and good before he could have any anticipations of being | Society of Friends had wished to establish or ad- 
men of the earth, no student of history will at-|the founder of a state, or of receiving grants and) minister a government upon the exclusive princi- 
tempt to deny; and the members of our Religious favors from the crown, and probably before his) ples of any sect, and particularly of their own 
Society should be the first to sustain his claim:| father’s debt was acknowledged by the king,—he sect, that the very title of ** the frame” should re- 
but it is lessening our veneration and love, deep- had consulted with his friends upon the subject of quire it to be submitted to the whole province? 
seated as they are, to believe that he was the|@™igrating to America. He and several others| Will the reviewer say, that, at that time, Friends 
leader of a band of ignorant enthusiasts and delu- of that religious community had been actively en- constituted a majority of the inhabitants? Is it 
ded adventurers, whose religious principles he had|gaged in the settlement of West Jersey,—they! not as manifest as facts and circumstances can 
espoused, but who, half fanatics and half fools, | had been, like the New England pilgrims, seeking make it, that the distinction between principles of 
understood neither the science of government, for an asylum from religious persecution, and he| government and principles of religion was not 
nor the first principles of true religion, —whase| "ad participated with his friends in making the only clearly understood by them, but that. they 
minds, instead of being cultivated, and hearts en- |“. Concessions and agreements of the proprietors, were distinctly recognized by the frame itself,— 
larged, so as to spread abroad like the silent dew reeholders, and inhabitants of West New Jer and especially when all the essential rights of 
with every opening of light or baptism of love and| #€Y> founded upon previous * concessions ani| 
peace, were too narrow to lay the foundation of a @r7eements made between Lord Berkeley and 
state, and too imbecile to conduct it afier it was|5!* George Carteret; which last mentioned agree- 
organized. ment was at least fifteen years before the “frame,” 
The reviewer does not, indeed, charge this and in which all the great and essential principles 
upon Friends, but upon their principles. He of liberty and of good government are recognized, },, enh: tees “ile eae?” selene hie 
makes William Penn the origin of the Quaker declared, and established. apostle Paul had uttered 1600 years before, 


settlement, the parent of the colony;—he is the! {t would be an easy matter to trace the origin that civil government was among the ordinan- 
author and the finisher of a scheme and system, | of these “concessions and agreements” to a much ces of God. But to admit that all the insti- 
so beautiful and glorious, as to attract the admi-| earlier period; but instead of tracing them to their tutes of “ the frame,” or all the various provisions 
r ition and the love of mankind for all succeeding | origin in “ the common sense’ and common feel- of the laws, had even his approbation, 8 idolizing 
ages: but “the Quaker Leyislators’’ were as full|ing that all men have of their natural rights, let| his memory at the expense of his integrity: be- 
of strife and contention, their * back-bitings and) ys follow them in their subsequent career. ‘The;cause we know that he resisted many of these 
animmosities,”” their ‘* angry and exasperated pas-jvery first information we have is their adoption, enactments, and submitted to sign them as Gover- 
sions’? aggravated, as in any other part of the! or the adoption of similar “ conditions and agree-|nor and proprietor, only from necessity, which he 
earth, * filled him with sorrow, mortification, and’ ments”’ at a meeting of Friends held in London, says * is a solicitor that will take no denial "— 
despair.” almost immediately after the charter was obtain- And it is not only proved by all the circumstances 
I shall endeavor to exhibit the facts in their ed, and at least fen or eleven months before * the that have come to our knowledge, that “ the con- 
true light, to explore beneath the surface; and in- frame’’ of government was offered for their ac-|cessions’’ were on the side of the people, but that 
stead of reading history as we read the narratives;ceptance. It was under this agreement, and these they exacted what terms they pleased, they origi- 
of kings, and crowns, and rulers, and outside trap- concessions, that Friends consented to participate nated what alterations and chinges they pleased, 
pings, to show the depths of character, to examine|in the settlement of Pennsylvania. And strong)and they told him im the usual plain style of 
the mines of intellectual wealth, to investigate the inducements besides those of removing from Eng-, Friends, that “ If he did not grant them what 
hidden treasures that were brought to contribute) land, existed in the fact, that their associates in terms they wanted, they would not settle the coun- 
to this great enterprise:—and the very first item religious fellowship, their relatives in private life, try.”’ 
in the settlement of such an account, is to ascer- their companions in trial and in suffering, were| Markham’s letters to Governor Fletcher are so 
tain whether ‘the frame’’ of government was a not only settled in Jersey, but had succeeded in fylj and so clear upon these points, that it is un- 
voluntary grant of rights, and privileges, and fran- establishing the rights of conscience, and securing | necessa ry to quote other authorities. Every his- 
chises, from him who was substantially the lord of the blessings of religious and civil liberty, in the torian of that period, among Friends as well as 
the soil, the owner of the fee, to a people who! adjoining province and plantations. And what others. who say any thing upon the subject, speak 
had become either his subjects or his tools. | followed;—why, in the next succeeding year, of + the frame,” and the laws made under it, not 
shall not attempt to exhibit it as extorted from 1682, when the settlement of a large and popu- as a voluntary grant of his, but as a compact be- 
him by the original settlers, by the force of cir-|lous community had become a rational certainty,| tween him and the settlers, and as such they were 
cumstances, by any discontent or ill-feeling ! this| instead of a mere projected movement—‘‘a frame! reciprocally and mutually received, accepted, and 
would be a different but not less odious phasis;—|of government’? was prepared, offered, and at| executed! And what-is still more conclusive, 
but I will show that he had many efficient coad- their first meeting postponed: and 80 exceedingly | +: the frame’’ of government that was unalterable 


jutors—that he was only one of the parties to the |without the consent of the governor and six-se- 
deed—that they were substantially, as well as *I shall call the months by their names, instead of | 8 


: ad cs their numerical distinctions, on account of the ch fi | veaths of the population, was, with all its: boasted 
nominally, “ Friends’’—and that that name Was the ola to the new style ; and because they net tae esigna.| excellencies, so little reverenced by either gover- 
used, not as descriptive of a sect, but as one of|ted in the paper from which information was obtained. | nor or people, that it only lasted eight monthe; 


conscience and of religion are expressly excepted 
out of the power of government, and are declared 
to be inviolable? 


I am willing to concede to our much loved 
patriarch the authorship of the preamble, if 
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when an assembly was called who revised all the! city, work out its own blessed fruits! Instead of | practice under it, and in the constitution of the 
laws, increased the number to sixty-one, and | this, fanatics and enthusiasts are forever forcing |state—and the practice since, is, that their ope- 
passed *‘ an act of settlement”’ in reference to the|it upon the minds of the people by legislative| rations were then guided by good men ! 

“ frame:"’ and in less than one year, a new frame} enactments, by an array of numbers, by combina-| ‘That «the Quaker Legislators,” as the review- 
was constructed, considered day after day by the| tions and associations, that no prudent man will|er calls the government of that period, had the 
assembly, and accepted, “some of the inhabitants| like to face! It is the very nature and essence of came power to declare war, to levy armies, “ to 
being present and assenting thereto.”” And again| the gospel dispensation to open its great truths to! exterminate the heathen,” as the government of 
and again, according to the reviewer’s own show-|men in meek and holy, but unwavering confi-| Pennsylvania had afterwards, is as indisputable as 
ing, alterations were made, unpleasant and irrita-|dence—in a firm, unfaltering, but humble faith: ‘any fact in history; and it is not only admitted by 
ting to William Penn, that made his family aban-|not in the eflicacy or force of numbers, not in the /the reviewer, but he censures them for not exer- 
don the country in disgust. And what were these value of legal institutions or compulsory enact-|cising that power! If William Penn had been 
alterations —they were the productions of such ments, not in the effect of force under any of its|« the government,” if he had been the very per- 
minds as Markham, and Jennings, and Holme, shapes or combinations—but in the energy and | sonification or incarnation of Friends’ principles, 
and Phipps, and Clayton, and Harrison, “ work- efficacy of truth itself, in its own native power 


}he could not, during his life and for three score 
ing out’ for themselves and their posterity, ‘upon | upon the soul ! 


years after his death, when he was absent, when 
the deep foundations of their own experience,”’| Fanatics and enthusiasts never regard truth un- his right to the province was mortgaged, when he 
institations that were the results of their wisdom; 


assisted and alone—truth in its silent, unobtrusive| was in prison and in foreign lands, when he was 
that were the establishment of principles of which aspect—as the image, as the essence of the Infi-|in conflict with the crown, and dispossessed of his 
they had made themselves the masters,—that de-|pjte Mind—as an irresistible energy, and an all-| power—have prevented the heterogenous popula- 
veloped the resources not only of their minds, but conquering power: they resort to outward andjtion by which Pennsylvania was settled, from 
also of the country, causing it to advance with a) visible agencies, to moral associations, feeding|mingling with the wars and convulsions of that 
rapidity unparalleled in the history of man. the senses with food that the senses crave; they|period! If he, and * the principles” he held in 
‘T'o call William Penn the leader of the Society, resort to things outward and imposing; they in-| their purity, had not been sustained by Friends 
to suppose that, during such multiplied revolu-| voke the aid of legislative assemblies; they urge|generally, he could no more have prevented the 
tions, such searching discussions, such diversified | their doctrines, and force their opinions; they give| assembly from sending levies of brave men to en- 
opinions, William Penn should be the sole author the people no sabbath of rest; their ways are not| gage in those wars, than he could have satisfied 
of such a system of government, is preposterous; | ways of pleasantness, their paths are not paths of|** the thorough and bigoted among the Quakers,”’ 
to believe that under such a series of changes, his peace; they forget that thought is indestructible,|or the world at large, that he was not a hypocrite 
institutions,—by which | mean the productions of} that it surpasses all forms of material power—that| when concurring in such measures. 
his mind, instead of the minds of the other great silent listeners are at work, in whose memory the! Can any man in his senses who reads the his- 
men “ who wrote, and travelled, and preached,”’ truth lives, who revive it, though it may be at dis-\tory of the colony, believe that either William 
some of them as much and as far as he did,—|tant periods, with all its unfoldings upon the soul-| Penn or the Society of Friends ever thought of 
should not contribute largely to the prosperity of If “the Quakers’’ ever attempted to establish a! 59 connecting the affairs of church and state, as 
Pennsylvania, and the perfection of those institu-| government of laws, of political, civil, and social 
tions, is utterly incompatible with all our previous institutions, upon a religious foundation, upon the 
knowledge of the men and of the times! The! principles we have described, they might justly he 
principles of liberty that are there recognized— reproached as fanatics and enthusiasts, unfit to 
the rights of conscience that are there guaran-|conduet the affairs of a state: it would be exhibit-| 
teed—the duties of government that are there|ing them as following the example of the church 
specified, may all be found in the writings and the in the days of her apostacy, making the Christian 
preachings of Fox, of Barclay, of Whitehead, of religion a code of Jaws, instead of a well-defined 
Pennington, and of scores of others whose names set of principles: it would exhibit them belittling 
are familiar to many. And we are neither so ar- their own religion; belittling the great themes of « the inner light” complained of; and it supposes 
rogant, nor so vain, nor so fanatical, as to claim death, judgment, and immortality; worshipping them guilty of something worse than the * indi- 
any exclusive monopoly of those principles, or of outward and visible things, instead of him who rection and equivocation’”’ with which they are 
the intellectual light of that age of religious and dwells in the invisible life. lam willing to lay it reproached. That William Penn, and every other 
political investigation; but we insist that our mem- down at the risk of being thought a very simple, | vifted mind, who thought war not only unneces- 
bers had a full share of the intelligence that was but an indisputable fact, that the religion of the So- | sary, but interdicted by divine authority, indulged 
exhibited by the Milton’s, the Hampden’s, the ciety of Friends, its avowed objects, principles, an humble and benignant hope that the govern- 
Vane’s, the Sidney’s, and many others who occu- and doctrines, are, and ever have been, immuta- ment would be conducted upon the peaceable 
pied more prominent places in the eyes of the|ble and unchangeable; that they are,— principles of the gospel,—that the spirit of Christ 
world. And we insist that, notwithstanding the 


to organize or administer the civil government 
upon the religious principles of Friends; that he 
or they ever thought of extending a government 
of their principles over the whole population, 
composed as it was of Swedes, Germans, Hol- 
landers, and English, of all sects and persuasions? 
It is not only tuo preposterous for argument, it is 
at variance with facts, with “all the crude notions 
and dogmas,” with “the voice of inspiration’ and 


might curb its ferocity, might purify its objects, 
viewer's denunciations of such men as Norris and guide its deliberations, no reasonable man 
reviewe 


and logan, (and their associates, whom he had can doubt; further than this he or the Society 
not thought proper to name,) as a body of delu- while at the same time, their views of political never entertained a thought. 

ded fanatics and infatuated enthusiasts unfit to and civil institutions are like those of the rest of 
conduct the affairs of government, they had oot mankind, especially in free states, that such insti- 
enly drawn their principles of government from tutions are the subject of perpetual improvement, 


i ains of cht, of history, |. ‘ ! ven if his. lf : 
the same deep eeRtEe of thought, of h Ys and perpetual change! And Sn] ee, Sven fh S\tween fanaticism and Quakerism; we cannot now 
and of divine revelation—but they had superadded knowledge of the Society, its history. or its opin- 


' : sag tax any further the liberality of the editors. or the 
2 shgion “luminous! inns y knows that ae r of . : 

a system of pure and undefiled religi wmINOUs ions, should be remarkably limited, |patience of the readers of the Intelligencer. 

with truth, and warm with benevolence,” that the faith they then put in the civil government, 


“ The institutes of laws eternal; whose unaltered page 
No time can change, no copier can corrupt;” 


In reply to some of the mis-statements of the 
reviewer, we shall be glad if an opportunity offers, 
of exhibiting in its true light the difference be- 


prevented them from dreaming of the scheme at-|and political institutions of the colony, was pre-| VInDEX. 
tributed to them by the reviewer, of administering cisely the same as the faith they put in such in-| ——_+2 0 

the government upon Quaker principles, or of) stitutions now. It was, and is, precisely the same| ; GRIEF. 

connecting their religious views in any way with/as they put in all moral associations and outward | Grief at the loss of friends is natural. ‘T’o say, 
political institutions. ‘organizations of human power, when they have no therefore, that tears for the deceased are unrea- 


If they had attempted to do this, they would| spiritual bonds or obligations. While in the hands| sonable, because they are unprofitable, is to speak 
justly have subjected themselves to be stigmatized jof good men, (and the remark applies to the ee regard to the state and condition of bu- 
as deluded fanatics, and associated with visionary ernment of Nutna, as well as to the governinent}man nature. A pious tear is a sign of humanity 
enthusiasts, whose peculiar characteristics and of Penn!) they produce good; in the hands of the) and generosity; but still, exceeding care must be 
most remarkable features have ever been, as they| corrupt and vicious, no matter what may be their taken that men do not run into excesses in this 
are in this day, manifesting themselves by a con-|avowed objects, their fruits are, and must be evil,|kind. To grieve may be laudable; to be loud 
nection of the affairs of the church with those of|and only evil continually; and the only difference,|and querulous is childish; and to carry matters 
the civil or social state;—and if the divine econo-|the only infusion of Quaker principles that was|so far as to refuse comfort is inexcusable. It is 
my ever furnished any outward or visible means|then mixed with the administration, or the enact-|impious towards God, without whose permission 
of distinguishing the delusions of fanaticism, or|ments of the laws,—the only difference that we|nothing happens in the world; it expresses too 
the folly of the enthusiast from the pure zeal of|can discover between the main, leading, avowed great a disregard to other men, as though no one 
irue religion, it is to be found in that spirit that|institutions and principles of government, as rok reomrnerte worthy of esteem or love; and is highly 
lets the truth, in its own innate purity and simpli-'coguized in ‘the frame’ and exhibited in the! prejudicial to ourselves, as it impuirs our health, 
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weakens our minds, unfits us for several offices, |any reasons that | could allege why he should not| oaths have found me guilty thereupon; and yet ye 


and sometimes ends in death itself. ‘give judgment.’ ‘Then I spoke to the jury, and|see there was no session held in Lancaster that 
Bishop Conybeare. told them, they could not bring me in guilty ac-| day.’ 
SOO eee cording to the indictment, for the indictment was) ‘ Judge (to cover the matter) asked. ‘Whether 
A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FIRST Wrong laid, and many gross errors in it.’ the sessions did not begin on the 11th day” 
OF THE QUAKERS. | Judge. ‘You must not speak to the jury, but| Some one in court answered, ‘No; the sessions 
BY JOSIAH MARSH. \I will speak to them; you have denied to take the held but one day, and that was the 12th.’ 
(Concluded from page 196.) oath at the last assizes, and I can tender the oath! « Judge. * ‘This is a great mistake and error.’ 


Fox appears to have felt himself much ag- to any man now, and premunire him for not ta-| Some of the justices were in a great rage at 
grieved by the word * sirrah,”’ used on this occa- king it, and the jury must bring you in guilty, see-| this, and stamped and said, * Who hath done this? 


sion; so much so indeed, that shortly afterwards '"8 YOU refused to take the oath. 4 Somebody hath done this on purpose;’ and a 
“G. Fox. ‘What do ye with a form? you great heat was amongst them. 


|may throw away your form then.’ To the jury. 
‘lt lies upon your conscience, as ye would answer 
it to the Lord God before his judgment seat.’— 
Then the judge spoke again to the jury, and | 
called to bim ‘to do me justice.’ The jury brought 
me in guilty. Whereupon | told them, * that both 
the justices and they had forsworn themselves, 
and therefore they had small cause to laugh, as 
they did a little before.’ Oh, the envy, rage, and 
malice, that appeared against me, and the light- 
ness; but the Lord confounded them, and they 
were wonderfully stopped. So they set me aside, 
and called up Margaret Fell.’ “—p. 227. 

We learn that Fox, on this occasion, very pro- 
perly complained of the badness of his prison; and 
in consequence, several of the justices visited it; 
but the floor was in such a bad state, and the 
room itself so completely open to wind and rain, 
that they were almost afraid to enter. All of 
them declared that it was ‘“*a most shameful 
place,’ and a better was promised. It is need- 
less to say the promise was never fulfilled. 


he wrote and published a paper on the subject, 
addressed to * all judges whatsoever,’ and show- 
ing that the use of such epithets was not in ac- 
cordance with the usages of Heathens, Jews, or 
Christians. He cites a number of instances in 
support of this assertion. 


*G. Fox. ‘Are not the justices here that have 
sworn to this indictment, forsworn me in the face 
of the country? But this is not all; | have more 
yet to offer why sentence should not be given 
against me. In what year of the king was the 
last assize holden, which happened in the month 
of March last ?’ 

“Judge. * It was in the sixteenth year of the 
king.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘The indictment lays it in the fif- 
teenth year.’ 

“ They looked and found it so, which was also 
acknowledged to be another error. Then, he 
says, they were all in a fret again, and could not 
tell what to say; for the judge had sworn the offi- 
cers of the court that the oath was tendered to 
me at the assize mentioned in the indictment. 


* The next Lancaster assizes were held in the 
month of June, in the same year, and the same 
judges, T'wisden and Turner, came the circuit; 
but this time Judge ‘Turner sat on the crown 
bench, where George’ Fox was brought before 
him. He says, * Before | was called to the bar, 
1 was put among murderers and felons for about 
the space of two hours, the people, the justices, 
and judge, also gazing upon ne. After they had 
tried several others they called me to the bar, and 
empannelled a jury; then the judge asked the jus- 
tices ** Whether they had tendered me the oath 
at the sessions?’’ ‘They said, * They had.”— 
Then he bid, ** Give them the book,” that they 
might be sworn they had tendered me the oath at 
the sessions. ‘hey said, ** They had.” The 
judge bid them again ‘take the book and swear 
they had tendered the oath according to the in- “ The following day he was again brought up, 
dictment.”” Some of the justices refused to be in company with his old friend and present fel- 
sworn; but the judge said, he would have it done !ow-sufferer, Margaret Fell, who employing coun- 
to take away all occasion of exception. When sel to plead to the errors of her indictment, the 
the jury were sworn, and the justices had sworn, judge allowed them. George Fox was then called 
‘that they tendered me the oath according to the upon, but declined the assistance of any pleader 
indictment,” the judge asked me, * Whether | His narrative of the proceedings continues thus: 
had not refused the oath at the last assizes ?”’’ “Judge. * What have you to say why I should 

«“G. Fox. ‘I never took an oath in my life, not pass sentence upon you ? 
and Christ, the Saviour and Judge of the world, ‘G. Fox. ‘I am no lawyer; but | have much) ‘G. Fox. ‘Then compare the indictment with 
saith, “ Swear not at all.’"’ to say, if thou wilt have patience to hear.’ At the oath, and there thou may’st see these words 

“Judge (not heeding his answer). ‘I! ask that he laughed, and others also laughed; and he (or by any authority derived, or pretended to be 
whether or no you did not refuse the oath at the said, ** Come, what have you to say?’ and turning derived from him, or his fee) left out of the indict- 
last assizes ?’ to the court, “ He can say nothing.” ’ ment, which is a principal part of the oath; and 

“G. Fox. ‘The words that [ then spoke to “G. Fox. ‘Yes; | have much to say, have but in another place the words (heirs and successors) 
them were, “That if they would prove, either patience to hear me. Should the oath be tender. are left out.’ 
judge, justice, priest, or teacher, that after Christ ed to the king’s subjects, or to the subjects of| “The judge acknowledged these also to be 


“G. Fox. ‘Now, is not the court here for- 
sworn also, who have sworn that the oath was 
tendered to me at the assize holden here in the 
fifteenth year of the king, when it was in his six- 
teenth year; and so they have sworn a year 
false ?” 

“ The judge then bid them look whether Mar- 
garet Fell’s indictment was the same, but found 
it not so. 

«“G. Fox. ‘I have yet more to offer to stop 
sentence; ought all the oath to be put into the 
indictment or not ?’ 

“Judge. * Yes, it ought to be all put in!’ 


. e 9? 
and the apostles had forbidden swearing, they another realm ? great errors. 
commanded that Christians should swear, I would, “Judge. ‘To the subjects of this realm.’ “G. Fox. ‘But I have something further to 
‘ ’ . 
aweer,’ “G. Fox. *‘ Look into the indictment, ye may allege.’ 


“Judge. ‘I am not at this time to dispute see ye have left out the word subject; so, not) “Judge. ‘Nay, | have enough, you need say 
whether it is lawful to swear, but to inquire|having named me in the indictment as a subject, no more.’ 
whether you have refused to take the oath or ye cannot premunire me for not taking the oath.’ “G. Fox. ‘If thou hast “enough, I desire no- 


no! | Then they looked over the statute and the in- thing but law and justice at thy hands; for | don’t 
“G. Fox. ‘Those things mentioned in the|dictment, and saw it was so; and the judge con- look for mercy.’ 
oath, as plotting against the king, and owning the fessed it was an error. “Judge. * You must have justice, and you 
Pope's, or any other foreign power, 1 utterly, “G. Fox. ‘I have something else to stop judg- shall have law.’ 
deny.’ ment,—look what day the indictment says the ‘“G. Fox. * Am I at liberty, and free from ail 
‘Judge. ‘Well, you say well in that; but did oath was tendered to me, at the sessions there.’ (that ever hath been done against me in this mat- 
you deny to take the oath? What say you ?’ “ They looked, and said, ‘It was the 11th day ter?’ 
“G. Fox. ‘What wouldst thou have me to of January.’ ; “Judge. ‘ Yes, you are free from all that hath 
say? for | have told thee before what I did say.’ “G. Fox. ‘What day of the week was the been done against you.’ But starting up in a 
“ Judge. ‘Would you have these men to swear session held on ?” rage, he exclaimed, ‘1! can put the oath to any 
that you have taken an oath ?” | ©*On a Tuesday,’ was the reply of some one| man here, and I will tender you the oath again.’ 
“G. Fox. ‘* Wouldst thou have these men to) in court. : | G. Fox. ‘Thou had’st example enough yes- 


swear that I had refused the oath?” At which} “G, Fox. ‘Look to your almanacks and see terday of swearing and false swearing, both in 

the court burst out into laughter. ‘{ was grieved,’| whether there were held any sessions at Lancas-| the justices and jury; for | saw before mine eyes 

he says, ‘to see so much lightness in the court, ter on the 11th day of January, so called?” So that both justices and jury had forsworn them- 

where such solemn matters were handled, and|they looked, and found that the llth day was selves.’ 

therefore asked him, “If this court was a play-; Monday, and that the sessions were held on the’ “Judge. ‘ Will you take the oath ?” 

house ?”” Where is gravity and sobriety? for this) Tuesday, the 12th day of the month. ‘Look. “G. Fox. ‘Do me justice for my false impri- 

behavior does not become you.’ |now, ye have indicted me for refusing the oath in sonment all this while; for what have I been im- 
“The clerk then read the indictment, and I) the quarter sessions held at Lancaster on the|prisoned so long for? I ought to be set at lib- 

told the judge, ‘1 had something to speak to it,/11th day of January last, and the justices have erty.’ 

for I had informed myself of the errors that were|sworn that they tendered me the oath in open| “ Jadge. * You are at liberty, but I will put 

in it.’ He told me, ‘he would hear afterwards|sessions here on that day, and the jury upon their| the oath to you again.’ 
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“ G. Fox then turned about and said, ‘All peo-- “G. Fox, to the jury. ‘It is for Christ's sake| also so much distressed by smoke, which penetra- 
ple, take notice, this is a snare, for | ought to be that I cannot swear, and therefore | warn you not\ted into his room from other fires in the prison, 
set free (rom the gaoler and from this court.’ to act contrary to the light of God in your con-|that at times he was nearly suffocated by it, and 

“Judge. * Give him the book.’ sciences; for before his judgment seat you must! often could scarcely discern the light of a candle 

“*'Then,’ he continues, ‘the power of darkness|4!! be brought. As for plots, and persecutions for from its density. In this inhuman place he was 
rose in them like a mountain, and the clerk lifted religion, and popery, | deny them in ty heart, for doomed to pass the whole winter (which was un- 
up a hook to me. 1 stood still, and said, “If it 1 am a Christian, and shall show forth Christiani-| usually long and severe) for no crime; and was at 
be a bible give it me into my hand.” *‘ Yes,|ty among you this day. It is for Christ I stand. | last so much affected by a continued exposure to 
yes,”’ said both judge and justices, “give it him| More words I had, both with the judge and jury,|the cold and wet, and the constant inhaling of 
into his hand.’ So | took it, and looked into it, before the gaoler took me away.’ such an impure atmosphere, that he was reduced 


and said, * | see it is a Bible, 1 am glad of it.”’’ “In the afternoon he was brought up again,|'0 4 state of great suffering; his body became 
“<The judge caused the jury to be called, and and placed among the thieves for a considerable swollen, and his limbs so benumbed, that he could 
they stood by; for after they had brought in their| time. where he stood with his hat on till the gaol- with difficulty use them.” —p. 229. 
former verdict, he would not discharge them,| er took it off. The jury having found this new in- 
though they desired it; but told them “ he could dictment against him, ‘for not taking the oath,’ he 
not dismiss them yet, he should have business for was then called to the bar. 
them, therefore they must attend, and be ready,“ Judge. * What can you sy for yourself?’ it will be recollected, without any act that would 
when they were called.” When he said so [ felt) “G. Fox. ‘I request the indictment to be| constitute a misdemeanor in the eye of the law; 
his intent, that if | was freed he would come on read; for 1 cannot answer to that which I have | without any proper charge being substantiated 
again. So I looked him in the face, and the wit-/ not heard.” ' jagainst him; without any fair committal; without 
ness of God started up in him, and made him) “ The clerk then read it; and as he read it, the being found guilty, by a jury, of any crime; but 
blush when he looked at me again; for he saw/judge said, * Take heed it be not false again;’ but) merely because it was the pleasure of a party to 
that | had discovered him. Nevertheless, harden-/he read it in such a manner that George Fox! persecute and oppress him, partly from direct 
ing himself, he caused the oath to be read to me, Could hardly understand what he read. : ‘malice, and partly from the mistaken idea that 
the jury standing by. When it was read, he; “ When he had done, the judge said, * What do they were curry 


ac . ing favor with those in power.— 
asked me, ‘* whether | would take the oath or You say to the indictment ?” _, | At last Fox appealed to the king himself, stating 
not?’’’ “ G. Fox. * At once hearing so large a writing fyj| particulars of his treatment, and relating the 


“G. Fox. ‘Ye have given mea book here to read, and that at such a distance that I could not whole transactions from beginning to end. His 
kiss, and to swear on; and this book, which ye distinctly hear all the parts of it, | cannot tell innocence, and the motives of his persecutors, 
have given me to kiss, says, * kiss the Son,” and what to say; but if thou wilt let me have a COPY were at once obvious to Charles, who immediate- 
the Son says in this book, “swear not at all,” and of it, and give me time to consider of it, | will an ly ordered his release. From the complete suc- 
sO says the apostle James. 1 say as the book Same it.’ ' _ (cess of the previous application to the king on bis 
says, yet ye imprison me. How chance ye do not " This put them to a little stand; but after account, it is remarkable that [’ox should not 
imprison the book for saying so? How comes it *™ - the judge asked, ‘What time I would have written earlier; for he seems at all times to 
that the book is at liberty amongst you which|"#¥©- _ Awe have had a kind and Christian feeling towards his 
bids me not swear; and yet ye imprison me for oe Fox. ‘Till the next oanne. , sovereign, and to have expected justice at his 
doing as the book bids me.’ | Judge. * But what plea will you now make? jands. 


: | Are you guilty or not guilty ?’ :; aes acl 

‘**] was speaking this to them, and held up the, 4G poy ° «fam not guikp at all of ‘denying We cannot resist the temptation, in this place, 
sible open in my hand to show them the place aa alla een 7 © of calling the reader's attention to the leading sub- 
y : oa to swear obstinately and wilfully; and as for those). a . 
where Christ forbade swearing. They plucked i ’ : ject discussed between Fox and his judges,—the 

: e vs ., things mentioned in the oath, as jesuitical plots, : , . . . 
the book out of my hand, and the judge said heer : taking of an oath. Of the value of such an oath 

a) on a juce ‘and foreign powers, | ulterly deny them in my - 

** Nay, but we will imprison George [’ox.”’’ 7 : ’ .? nothing can possibly speak more decidedly than 
yo | e heart. If f could take any oath, I could take this; 14. ¢.ct that magistrates and jury, on the occa- 

** Yet this got about all over the country, as a byt J never took any oath in my life.’ eed eae ool . 7 Wy J ae aie 
bye-word, * That they gave me a book to swear 5 . _ ston in question, deliberately swore to false state- 
= ; “ ‘You say well; but the king is ments—not knowing them to be false, certainly 
on that commanded me not to swear at all; and sworn, the parliament ig wwdem B emnecorm. eat P ; Pal ge k aie ; 7 

. : : wera arlis f é savin ti nive er haow whee 

the Bible was at liberty, and I in prison for doing : ; ut not caring to inquire or Know whether they 


aoeshl the justices are sworn, and the law is preserved were true: certain statements, technically false, 
what the Bible said. by oaths.’ ) 
“The judge still urged him to swear, and G.| “«G, Fox. 


After fifteen months’ close imprisonment at 
|Lancaster, Fox was removed to Scarborough, 
'where he was confined twelve months, and this, 


* Judge. 


are laid before them, and to the truth of these 


. ‘ Ye have had sufficient experience they unhesitatingly swear, as a matter of course. 
Fox said, + never took oath, covenant, or en- of men’s swearing, and thou hast seen how the ft is not for us to enforce the unlawfulness of 


gagement in my life; but my yea and nay was! justices and jury had sworn wrong the other day; swearing, in a relivious sense. as pointed out by 
more binding in me than an oath was to many and if thou had’st read in the Book of Martyrs, Fox, and as still maintained by the entire Quaker 
others; for bad they not had experience how little how many of them had refused to swear, both in body; we object to it as tending to narrow the 
men regarded an oath? and how they had sworn the time of the ten persecutions and in Bishop foundations of moral obligation; and we regard 
one way and then another? and how the justices Bonner’s days, thou mightest see, that to deny the maintenance of the law on this subject at the 
and court had forsworn themselves now? I was swearing in obedience to Christ's command was present day, and the refusal to receive any evi- 
a man of tender conscience; and if they had any) no new thing.’ 7 : 
sense of a tender conscience, they would consider, « Judye. ” + qialy the faws eére otherwiee,’ 
that it was in obedience to Christ’s command that) « G, Fox. 


‘dence except on oath, however contrary to the 
: ‘conscientious feelings of the witness, as a relic of 
> : . ‘Our yea is yea, and our nay is barbarism which we shall rejoice to see destroyed. 
I could not swear. But if any one ot you can nay; and if we transyress our yea or nav, let us Quakers and Moravians, by their successful ap- 


) ‘ © ' . ‘ j © , ° . . 
convince me, that, afler Christ and the apostle suffer as they do, or should do, that swear falsely. peals to parliament, are exempt from a compul- 


had commanded me not to swear, they altered) This we have offered to the king, and the king | sury disobedience to a Divine command; but all 
that command, and commanded Christians to gaid + it was reasonable.”’’ 


swear, ye shall see | will swear. There being) ,, Instead of obtaining his liberty by this clear evidence refused as unworthy of credit. We are 
RANT ATTEN FD; TNS PONE pocyedtin renee exposure of the palpably gross errors of his in-| well aware that a difference of opinion obtains as 
do it, let your priests stand up and do Me Bu dictment, he was re-conducted to prison, there to to the precise meaning of the words, * Swear not 
not one of the priests made answer. be immured till the ensuing assizes; and in order |at all’"—whether they refer to profane or judicial 
“Judge. ‘Oh! all the world cannot convince tg make his case still harder, his sufferings were|swearing; but, in the absence of any evidence 
you !’ increased tenfold, by a second interference of|that Christ referred exclusively to either kind of 

“G. Fox. ‘No; how is it likely the warld Colonel Kirby. who gave particular orders to the/oath, those can hardly err who conscientiously 
should convince me? The whole world lies in gaoler ‘to keep him close, and suffer no flesh | take the words as written, without attempting any 
wickedness. Bring out your spiritual men, as ye alive to come at him, for he was not fit to be dis-| explanation; and surely to such, whether Catholic, 
call them, to convince me.’ coursed with by men.’ In consequence of this| Protestant, or Dissenter, the right should be given 

* Both the sheriff and the judge said, * The! order he was removed to an upper chamber in an to take the affirmation instead of the oath. We 
angels swore in the Revelations.’ old and ruinous tower of the castle, so much more| would not enjoin on any the observance of a com- 

“«G. Fox. ‘When God bringeth his first-be-| dilapidated than his former abode, that he was|mand to which they can conscientiously assign 
gotten into the world, he saith, * Let all the an-jconstantly exposed to the inclemencies of the|some other meaning than the words appear to 
gels of Ged worship him;’’ and the Son saith, weather, and often had the greatest difficulty to}convey; but those who take the more obvious 
» Swear not at all.’”’ preserve his bed and clothing (which was always reading of the passage ought not to rest until they 

“Judge. ‘Nay, I will not dispute.’ ‘damp and cold) from being wet through. He was'are freed from a compulsory violation of the dic- 


others are compelled to disobey, or to have their 
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pot understand how any man who views this sub- 
ject with unsophisticated eyes, can take a view 
different from our own. ‘There lives not the man 
whose oath corroborates his assertion. If a man 
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tates of conscience. On moral grounds we can- fect sincerity, of indomitable perseverance, of real 





piety, and of unquestionable loyalty; an unflinch- 
ing friend, a forgiving enemy, a true subject, and 
above all, a perfect Christian. Imagination, in 
all its vagaries, had rarely succeeded in drawing 


is determined to lie, he will swear to a lie. Our|so spotless a character. ‘There is one point, and 


courts of justice daily give us examples of wit- 
nesses who swear to speak the whole truth, and 
yet go into the witness-box determined to sup- 
press such part of the truth as shall weaken the 
cause of the party who has subpanaed them—a 
signal proof that the bad man is not bound by an 
vath; and every one knows that the good man re- 
quires no oath to induce him to speak the truth. 

Whatever opinions may be held by the world 
concerning the Quakers of the present day, and 
whatever judyment the Quakers may deserve at 
our hands, there can be no doubt that Fox and 
his followers were imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity; that they were clear-headed, single-mind- 
ed men, who preached the gospel in all sincerity, 
influenced solely by the idea that such preaching 
was required at their hands; that they were sim- 
ply yielding to that inward spiritual light spoken 
of by St. John as “the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” This light they 
regard as greater than the Scripture itself, be- 
cause the source whence those Scriptures flewed; 
and the influence of this inward light is a funda- 
mental doctrine of Quakerism. 

It must, however, be observed, that the belief 
in this inward light is professed also by every sect 
of Christians; but Quakers seem to stand out from 
the rest in having real faith in its existence. Did 
not this difference exist, we should not find the- 
ological disputants alluding in derision to the 
Quaker terms of * being guided by the inward 
light,”’ or being ‘*moved by the Holy Spirit.”’— 
Much misapprehension has occurred as to the 
Trinitarian views of the Society from the fact, 
that the terin Trinity is rarely, if ever, used in the 
sermons or works cf their teachers. ‘Vhe omis- 
sion appears not to result from awe disbelief in the 
celebrated and elaborately discussed verse in St. 
John,* which is taken as the authority for the 
doctrine, for concerning this verse, all Quaker 
writers agree in considering it explanatory of the 
entire spirit of the New Testament. ‘The ques- 


tion of its authenticity is not discussed, because if 


it be a true explanation or surmmary of a doctrine 
already received as truth, it matters but little 
whether the explanation were given with the text, 
or subsequently. They assert that the word T'rin- 
ity is not of Scripture origin, and therefore has 
no Divine authority for its use. ‘The charge that 
the Quakers doubted or denied the Divinity of 
Christ was met by Penn, Barclay, and all the 
more able writers of the sect. No sect is less 
liable to such a charge; and there is none which 
makes implicit faith in Christ a more constant 
and important theme of exhortation. 

A few words as to the mode in which Mr. 


Marsh has acquitted himself of his task. It was 


only one, in which we would venture to differ 
from our author, and that is the tone in which he 
speaks of the Romish church: the frequent allu- 
sion to the members of this church, as * papists,”’ 
is uncalled for; it answers no good purpose, and 
must be offensive to many. Mr. Marsh is, we 
believe, a member of the Church of England: he 
writes with perfect candor of Quakerism: why 
should he seek to disparage a faith so much more 
nearly allied to his own, and one which, at the 
present moment, seeins spreading her arms to re- 
ceive his own, through the friendly portals of 
Puseyism ? K. 
csccntemsetiiiitilediiailipecn 
LET ME GO. 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 

Let me go; my soul is weary 

Of the chain which binds it here; 
Let my spirit bend its pinion, 

To a brighter, holier sphere. 
Earth, tis true, has friends who bless me 

With their fond and faithful love ; 
But the hands of angels beckon 

Me to brighter climes above. 


Let me go; for earth has sorrow, 
Sin, and pain, and bitter tears ; 
All its paths are dark and dreary,— 
All its hopes are fraught with fears ; 
Short-lived are its brightest flowers ; 
Soon its cherished joys decay, 
Let me go; I fain would leave it 
For the realms of cloudless day. 


Let me go; my heart hath tasted 
Of my Saviour’s wondrous grace ; 
Let me go where I shall ever 
See, and know him, face to face: 
Let me go; the trees of heaven 
Rise before me, waving bright, 
And the distant crystal waters 
Flash upon my failing sight. 


Let me go; for songs seraphic 
Now seem calling from the sky ; 
*Tis the welcome of the angels, 
Which e’en now are hov’ring nigh; 
Let me go; they wait to bear me 
. To the mansions of the blest, 
Where the spirit, worn and weary, 
Find at last its long sought rest. 


—~ weer 


KIND WORDS DO NOT COST MUCH. 





They never blister the tongue or lips. And we 
have never heard of any mental trouble arising |*here is a favorable prospect throughout England. Some 


no ordinary undertaking to compile such a life of from this quarter. 


Fox as should be readable to the public. What! 


had previously been written concerning this re- complish much. 


markable man appears to have been designed, . 
more for the use of the Society itself than for the will. Soft words soften our own soul. 


Angry 
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Kind words also produce their own image on 
men’s souls. And a beautiful image it is. ‘They 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel- 
ings. We have not yet begun to use kind words 
in such abundance as they ought to be used. 

Pascal. 
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The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Disci- 
pline and Philanthropy.—We have before us the 
second number of volume third of this interesting 
work. It is now under the management of Dr. 
Edward Hartshorne, the former resident physi- 
cian of the Eastern Penitentiary, and an individ- 
ual much interested in the improvement of prison 
discipline. 

An excellent article appears in this number on 
the ventilation of prisons—a subject which needs 
the careful attention of all humane men. There 
can be no doubt that much suffering arises to the 
unhappy subjects of confinement, from a defi- 
ciency of pure air, and of light, in their solitary 
abodes. It is, therefore, especially the duty of 
the State, when it takes offenders under its care, 
and finds it necessary, both for their own good 
and for the protection of society, to separate them 
from the world, to see that they do not suffer for 
the want of those natural elements, without which 
life and health cannot be supported, and to inform 
themselves thoroughly as to the best means of fur- 
nishing these indispensable agents. 

We are gratified, therefore, to observe that the 
subject of ventilation, particularly, is gaining in- 
‘creased attention from men of science, and that a 
disposition is manifest to correct existing defects 


in the construction and management of prisons. 
An Adjonrned Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Librasy Association of Friends, will be held 
in the Library Room, on 4th.day evening next, the 29th 
inst., at 74 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., Imo. 25, 1847. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 





The Britannia arrived at Boston on Ist-day morning last, 
bringing intelligence from Europe one week later. 
The grain market is fluctuating, and prices somewhat 
~ £ I 


lower than at last advices. 


The crops of grain in many districts are secured, and 


fears are entertained for the potato crop,—but the culture 


Though they do not cost much, yet they ac- of this plant has been limited during the past year. In 


France, the grain crop is represented as more abundant 


1. They help one’s own good nature and good than for many years past. 


The steamer Great Britain was got off the Dundram 


world at large; and is rendered so prolix, if we. words are fuel to the flame of wrath and make it Sands on the 27th of las month, the anniversary of the day 
may use the term, by detailed accounts of meet-|>!aze more fiercely. 


ings, that inany who began the task of perusal in’ 


2. Kind words make other people good na- 


on which she was launchjat Bristol. She has sustained 
great injury, but it is proposed to put her under repair im- 


the spirit of fair inquiry, would relinquish it from| tured. Cold words freeze people, and hot words mediately, after which she is intended again to cross the 
a distaste to the almost unintelligible repetitions. Scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, Atiantic. 
Mr. Masch’e valume ie thé teveeee of prolix; it) and wrathful words make them wrathful. 


has no repetitions to render it distasteful, and! : : : 
gives just so much of the history of Fox as is es-|WOrds, in our days, that it seems desirable to 
sential to the understanding and just appreciation | 8'¥e kind words a chance among them. ‘There 
of his character. He represents Fox as a man of| 2" vain words, and idle words, and hasty words, | 


There is such a rush of all other kinds of 


Heavy failures continue arnong the speculators in corn 
and bread stuffs, the effects of which will be felt among 
those who are engaged in the same trade on this side of the 
| Atlantic. 


inflexible integrity, of invincible courage, of per-|and spiteful words, and silly words, and empty! On the Reading (Pa.) Rail-road there are now in use 75 
words, and profane words, and boisterous words, | locomotive engines, and 4500 éoal cars, besides those for 


* John v., 7. 


and warlike words. 


the accommodation of passengers. 
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Brady’s Bend, above Pittsburgh, Pa, i is henaning -cele-|than it can be Gapped, causing oy that means would remrin so vie many years. They petition- 
brated as the Great Western Iron Works. The hills are| | rheumatism i in all its forms, toothache, headache,'ed John Penn and Richard Penn, proprietaries, 
filled with rich deposits of iron ore, coal, limestone, and | &c. Now it is evident that the same reason then living in England, to grant them the lot for 
heavy timber, which supplies charcoal for the furnace. A/ which causes a draft from the open air into a|that purpose. 


recent visitor to this interesting portion of our State says: j|room to be disagreeable, will cause any wind, ‘The latter so highly approved of the plan, that 


“The company own about 4000 acres of land,—several blowing from a cold region into one that is they granted them a charter, and a piece of 
hundred of which are cleared and devoted to agricultural, Warmer, to have exactly the same effects. ‘The ground, though not that which the contributors 


purposes,—have in operation four large furnaces, a rolling east wind is in this predicament; it blows from a\asked for, but situate in Race street, between 
mill, foundry, brick kilns, an extensive store and hotel, and eojder continent, which retains the cold of winter Sixth and Seventh, the present Franklin Square 


about ten miles of railroad running’through the mines over : to ' 
and along the hills—employ about 1000 men, and have longer than the marine tract on which we are sit-|‘The contributors, although pleased with the man- 


built up a village containing nearly 3000 inhabitants. The uated, the temperature of which is more equal, ner in which their design had been reeeived, were 
process of making iron is carried on with bituminous coal and at such times warmer. Damp or misty winds) not pleased with the alterations made—they there- 
and coke, after ee eae W “ Phe on are also proverbially hurtful, and their injurious fore refused to receive the charter eranted by the 
naces can now produce <0 tons of pig metal per week,— ‘effects seem to arise from the moisture continual- setae ' a shi 
the rolling mill 200 tons of railroad iron per week, and can oe eee nua’ proprietaries, because they considered that which 
ly deposited by them on the body, which is evap- they had from the Assembly to be better, and also 


be enlarged to any extent required.” : 
Horse Power.—The Scientific American says, “ what is ee ee npn — and causes in that refused the lot offered—because it had been ori- 
generally considered as constituting a horse power is a PTOCES® an unusual and hurtful degree of cold, or ginally set out for a public square, and also be- 


power sufficient to raise one hundred and thirty pounds diminution in the animal temperature. cause it was in an unhealthy situation, adjoining 


one hundred feet in one minute.” —-. 1200+ - brick yards, the large ponds of water standing in 


The following interesting document is taken which they thought would vitiate the air. lhe 
proprietaries would make no change in their 
grant, so the matter failed. In 1752 the mana- 


or gers hired Judge Kinsey's house and garden on 
Money Paid for Cotton.—It was stated in evidence before 5 y - 


a committee of the [louse of Commons, last month, that in THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. the south side of Market, above i ifth, where they 

the course of the last twenty-five years England has paid, Philadelphia has been long noted for its excel- opened the Hospital. ‘The physicians who first 

for cotton alone, to the United States, 268,000,000 sterling, © ; offered their services attended, assisted by Drs. 
$1.300.000,000 lent institutions, and alihough within their appro- ,,, a 7 ; 

ors UU. Vhomas Cadwalader, Samuel Preston Moore, 


sili i a priate spheres the influences of these have been 
To Make Paste that will Keep —VDissolve ost beneficial, yet their operations have been so ste pr nny oon 9 7 the aoe 
about an ounce of alum in a quart of warm quiet and systematic, that by many persons their id aa PCS ab sed f 1 ye es _— a nat 
water, when cold add as much flour as will make very existence has been alinost forgotten. Among my =‘ s ae ry tied oe Sea ae oe 
it the consistence of cream; then stew it in as/all our public charities, there is none of which we £ 5s. 2he + which aoe es del pet +! 
much powdered rosin as will stand on a shilling, should be more proud than the Pennsylvania Hos- Dn ee See nee eae 
: oe . 2 seo ane Other good women of the city. In the first year 
and two or three cloves; boil it to a consistence, | pital, an institution founded with the most humane isty fe iad salted wad eel in 
stirring all the time.— North American. motives, and which since its establishment bas ** op eee eee Pantset ae rent as CetcEa OM 
pa pti ce been uniformly conducted with the same enlarged paneme received advice and ee 

Green Corn Pudding.—The Louisville Journal and philanthropic spirit which actuated its foun- A regulation was made, at the establishment of 
says one of the very best things ever brought to ders. the Hospital, that the income of the corporation 
the table, in the pudding line, is green corp pud- Previous to the year 1750, Philadelphia, being “2? to be applied to its support’and the support 
ding, prepared according to the following recipe. the chief city in the provinces, was much resorted of poor patients, and that after as many poor pa- 
Let every wife, who would like to surprise her to by persons suffering under disease, for the ad- tients were taken in as the capital stock would 
husband by a rare delicacy, try it. Take of green vice and assistance of the physicians and surgeons support, others should be taken who w ere able to 
corn twelve ears, and grate it—to this add one of the place. dt was difficult for the: to obtain) P°Y: and the profit on the amount received from 
quart ofssweet milk, a quarter of a pound of fresh suitable lodgings and attention, and such as could them applied to the support of other poor patients. 
butter, four eggs well beaten, pepper and salt as be provided for them were very expensive, and In 1o4 one-third of the lot upon which the pre- 
much as sufficient—stir all well together, and without the reach of many poor persons, who for sent buildings stand was purchased by the corpo- 
bake four hours in a buttered dish. Some add want of means were obliged to languish and suf- T@ton; the proprietaries afterwards granted the 
to the other ingredients a quarter of a pound of fer. The case of Junatics was peculiarly hard; remaining portion, making an entire square of 
sugar, and eat the pudding with sauce. It is there was no place where they might obtain sym-| ground. The buildings were commenced in 1755, 
good cold or warm, with meat or sauce—but epi- pathy and attention, and they were either confined 2nd when finished the patients were removed 
cures of the most exquisite taste declare for it, we in prisons or suffered to wander about, to the ter- there from the old Hospital, in Market street.— 


The steamer Empire, plying on the lakes, burns 700 
cords of wood to the trip. It is estimated that she will con- 


sume 234 acres of timber, employing 30 wood choppers at from the Public Ledger, and probably contains 


n expense of over $10,000. . ; . 
7 P $ information which is new to most of our readers. 


a : . ° . Ty a} i . ie © , y > 
believe, hot with the first service. ror of the inhabitants of the Province. Several The main building occupied a front of 270 feet, 
——____+++e+ ——— citizens, convinced of these evils, consulted to- from east to west, cross-wings run north and 
EAST WIND. vether in regard to the best means of remedying south, and several detached buildings on the lot 


The ill effects of the east wind on health bave them, and it was proposed that a subscription #re also appropriated to the uses of the establish 
always been noticed. [t is wel! known that air, should be raised towards the support of a Hos- ment. The institution possesses a fine anatomi- 


as it grows warmer, becomes capable of holding pital for that purpose. cal museum, furnished with choice specimens, and 
in solution (or drinking up) a great quantity of A subscription was accordingly entered into, * large, well filled library. The statue of William 
moisture; a current of cold air rushing into a and over £2000 raised, and the conteibetess ap- Penn, in front of the building, was presented to 
place that is warmer, will, therefore, dry up 2 |plied to the General Assembly for assistance.— the contributors by John Penn, in 1804. Their 


great deal of wet. For this reason, damp clothes There appeared to be some apprehension that attention was first drawn to the subject by a letter 
in winter, placed in the open window of a warm such an establishment would be too expensive, from Benjamin Franklin, then agent of the Colo- 
room, dry uncommonly fast. Now it is welljand that the expense of paying physicians would "eS In London, to Charles Moore, of which the 
known that nothing is more pernicious to the exhaust the whole of the fund; but Doctors Loyd following is a copy: 

health than a sudden drying up of the perspira-| Zachary, Thomas Bond and Phineas Bond, offer- London, Feb. 5, 
tion. Whether this be owing merely to the cold'ed their services gratis for three years, and in| Sir—I duly received your Favour of Dec. 7. 
caused on the skin by the evaporation of so much! May, 1751, the Assembly chartered the contribu- with a Copy of the Resolution of the House, ap- 
moisture, or to the deranging of some othef link |tors, and granted £2000 towards the establish- pointing me Agent for the current Year; and the 
in the animal economy, need not be asked; it is/ment of the Hospital. On the 1st of July, 1751,) printed Votes. I am obliged by your Care in 
sufficient that the fact is so. For this reason, ex the contributors organized, and elected John Rey- sending them so expeditiously, 

posure to any current of air which is acquiring \nell, Treasurer; and Joshua Crosby, Benjamin, A Friend of mine, Lord Le Despencer, has 
heat, and is therefore becoming drier, is uncom-| Franklin, Thomas Bond, Samuel Hazard, Richard lately erected at Wycomb, his fine Country Seat, 
monly prejudicial. Every one has observed how Peters, Israel Pemberton, Jr., Samuel Rhodes,,a noble Statue of William Penn, our Founder; 
disagreeable are currents of air in warm rooms;){lugh Roberts, Joseph Morris, John Smith, Evan holding in its hand a Scroll on which is the eo- 
in fact, the warmer the room, and the nearer we) Morgan and Charles Norris, Managers; and Ben- closed Inscription in gold Letters. {[ think such 
are to the fire-place, so much the more annoying |jamin Franklin, Clerk. ‘The managers met soon.a Statue would well become a Niche in some 
is a draft from any of its crannies. Sucp a cur-jafier, and viewed several spots of ground in and part of the State House next the Garden. It 
rent, increasing in heat as it passes from the cold! near the city, suitable to erect buildings upon, and) might be had for about £50. 

of the external air to the warmth of the room,!made-choice of one between Ninth and Tenth and) I am with much Esteem 

will absorb double its former moisture, and of | Market and Arch streets, which was in a part of Your most Obedient Servant, 
course will dry the perspiration on the body faster |the town quite unimproved, and which they judged, B. FRANKLIN 
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The inscription upon the paper in the letter, | 
and which is the same upon the Scroll in the hand 
of the Statue, is as follows: 

“CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES TO PENNSYLVANIA, 
MDCC—Almighty God being the only Lord of 
Conscience, | do grant and declare that no per- 
son who shall acknowledge one Almighty God 
and profess himself obliged to live quietly under 
the civil government shall be in any way molest- 


climate, of brave spirit, discreet, and shrewd.— 
You want trading managers capable of accom- 
modating their manners to the wayward dealings 
of a rude people, and able to estimate the value 
of produce little known. You want crews mostly 
of African blood, and at all events of sufficient 
stamina to bear the climate. It is obvious that 
efficiency of navigation, the power to move rapid-| 
ly, and tact in dealing with the natives, are requi- 


long a titne in such a state of singular seclusion. 
At last, however, the spell has been broken; an 
almost unavoidable war of aggression has done 
to them, what wars and conquests seem to have 
been the chief agents in performing among all 
the nations of the world—it bas opened up this 
vast empire to the intercourse, and influence, and 
example of other races, and other modes of civili- 
zation. If it be not good for man to live alone, 


sites far more important than mere armed force. | neither is it for nations; for we find that the same 
p ivory, vegetable tallow, peppers, indigo, cotton, narrow, contracted, and selfish notions, which 
wool, palm oil, a sort of caravances or harieot|arise in the solitary and secluded individual, are 
art. ae ce A ; k ; es alia ame . 
' . . yeans, dye woods, timber woods, skins, and ano less apt to take possession of a whole commu 
Since the establishment of the Hospital, it has . — woe . . f P ae 
: great variety of produce that is but slightly nity. Hence the exclusive jealousy of strangers, 
been under the best management, and its benefits |* ee a : ] : : mu 
tak ©  Wasll 104%: leantios were known, invite the trader. The sole desideratum the vain boasting, and ignorance of the manners 
yartanken Ot. 4 < fe é “-— 7 ‘a j . . e 
largely pat , is thorough efficiency in the means of navigating | and history of all other nations, so conspicuous in 
received and.treated there; in that year the pre- ae Chi 
. ' : the river; and it is evident that a commerce of| the Chinese. 
sent Lunatic Asylum in Blockley was established, 


. indefinite extension will repay any sums laid out, ° hi ; ative 
as a branch of and under the care of the parent . oe oo | The population of China, both from native 


in thoroughly establishing that efficiency of navi-! statements and the calculations of foreigners, has 


ed or’’ (Here the Scroll turns up.) 


The statue is of lead, and is a fine specimen o 


titution. : 
" a aes - gation. , been estimated at not less than 360 millions. Im- 
PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN CENTRAL Of course the free blacks educated in the West) mense as this amount of human beings appears, 
AFRICA. Indian trade will become useful workmen in pen-|it is perhaps not an over-estimate. ‘Ihe city ot 


While more than one state government is blun- ©''4tng the native land of their race. We must! Canton is said to contain a million of inhabitants; 


dering away at measures of proved uselessness to depend, at least for generations to come, on the that of Foochow 600,000; and the other cities 
mitigate the horrors of barbarity on the seaboard black race to supply the bulk of the crews. visited are reported to be generally swarming 
of Western Africa, a Liverpool merchant and a It is, however, doubtful how far these legiti-| with inhabitants. But even supposing the esti- 
sea captain have penetrated to the interior, and inate trading ineasures can be carried on con- mate above given to be correct, the whole area 
have surveyed the highway not only to that inner jointly with the armed measures on the coast. of China Proper contains 1,300,000 square miles, 
region, but to the civilization of Africa. Robert lhe cruising system not only keeps up the jeal-|so that we have to each square mile 277 buman 
Jamieson of Liverpool has collected the means °USY and shyness of the native tribes, but fosters) beings. _Now, if we compare this rate of popu- 
and planned the enterprise, with a disinterested all sorts of jealousy among the rival cruisers. lation with that of England, as afforded by the 
perseverance and zeal for discovery far above the Mr. Becroft encountered some impediments to | last census of 1841, we shall find that in it there 
mere trading spirit of the time. Mr. Becroft has his exploration of the Gaboon reves from a French are 297 persons to every square mile. We must 
immortalized himself as one of the most daring, COMMandant, who suspected him of territorial not then be deceived by exaggerated conceptions 
tnost discreet. and most intelligent of English dis- objects, and had been making “treaties” with the of the extreme density of the population of China. 
coverers. In spite of the obstacles aggravated "@tve chiefs conferring some kind of territorial With a comparatively level and arable country, a 
rather than removed by the proceedings of the right on the French. All this is very idle. ‘The rich soil, that in many localities bears two crops 
English government—iu spite of the most disas- natives are too rude to make treaties worth any a year, and an industrious and frugal people, the 
trous mischances, Mr. Becroft has succeeded in European consideration; but they have a produc-| average density of the population comes consider- 
establishing the fact that the interior is accessible "Y¢ country, and perfect freedom of commerce| ably short of that of England. 

for navigation and trade; he bas thrown light on would soon instil ideas into their minds which| 


h 2 , | With an extent of surface, and an amount of 
the interior navigation up to Timbuctoo, inso- Mey Never can derive from treaty-making mum-|yopulation equal to twenty-five Englands, this 


much that only forty miles of the river remains vie i a ra interference with their free| vast empire is ruled by the despotic sway of one 
to be explored—the part between Lever, his '"@¢e '0 Slaves.— Spectator. jindividual. The genius of a people most fre- 
highest pomt, and Boussah, Park's lowest; the quently moulds their government. The mild ani 
great water-way being the key to several regions) We abridge the following from the North|submissive, and generally unimpassioned charac- 
of beautiful and fertile country, peopled by divers’ British Review, which furnishes some interesting | ‘®* of the Chinese, peculiarly fits them for impli- 


races, and affording opportunities for legitimate) i ciate ‘cit subjection. Their leading mental character- 
commerce of indefinite extension. ne ee Tee istic is plain homely common sense—they have 

The lower Niger and its branches permeate an; CHINA. not the imaginative qualities or passionate enthu- 
immense delta, containing thousands of miles of| China is undoubtedly the most singular country siasm of other oriental nations, neither have they 
richly fertile and wooded country. ‘The unhealthy |in the world. Possessing a population amounting the profound, excursive, and restless intellects of 
climate extends only for a limited space inwards; |to at least a third of the whole human race, and/|the nations of the West. Filial respect and ven- 
and as you ascend the river the healthiness be-| occupying a vast yet continuous and well defined | eration is their most prominent instinct—their no- 
comes equal to that of the tropics generally. This| portion of the globe, it has existed as a peculiar|tions of rule are patriarchal. From their fathers 
region is inhabited by negro races, warlike, rude, and entirely secluded kingdom for a longer period|and kindred their respect extends to their rulers 
yet not destitute of civilization, and eager for/of time than any other nation on the face of the|and their Emperor, who again, on their parts, 
trade. On the middle Niger, above Iddah, the earth. While migrations and wars and foreign|take care to foster and encourage such feelings, 
inhabitant assume more of the Arab aspect, are conquests were making vast changes on the rest|and not to outrage them. Public opinion exists 
more civilized, congregate in towns so large that|of the world—while nations were rising up from|and prevails to such an extent as to keep a check 
one is mentioned which is computed to contain | barbarism, flourishing for a season, and then sink-jon bad government, or outrageously corrupt ad- 
20,000 inhabitants, but the people are less eager|ing into insignificance, the Chinese held on in|ministration; but there is neither the desire nor 
for trade. ‘They are prejudiced against strangers one uniform tenor—with the same arts, the same|energy to carry it further. ‘There is no perma- 
from the West by the Arab dealers who come to) government, the same laws, unchanged and unin-|nent or hereditary nobility among this people.— 
them in caravans across the continent, and strive|terrupted, except by casual outbreaks and tumults| There are many old families who are held in esti- 
to exclude rivals from the market. This preju-| within themselves, which were soon calmed and| mation, but the two great distinctions of the peo- 
dice, however, does not seem to be very powerful;|smoothed over. While many mighty nations of|ple are into the literary class and the plebeian. 
and the trade which can repay the toilzome tran-|the Western World were still in a state of com-| Admission into the literary class is open to every 
sit across the continent by land is sure to remu-| parative barbarism, the Chinese had their various|individual of the empire, however poor or un- 
nerate traders who come by the comparatively |arts to embellish domestic life,—they were clothed| known; and from this class alone are selected all 
short and easy path of the river. in their silks and cottons—were expert in the cul-| government officials, from the lowest clerk up to 

The requisites for a successful trade with the|ture of the soil—knew something of the nature of|the greatest mandarin. Candidates for admission 
inhabitants of the Niger are now well ascertained | the magnetic compass—of gunpowder, and vari- 
by the experiences of Mr. Becroft and his fellow-|ous other inventions still unheard of in Europe. |tial examination. After having passed this first 
voyagers in the Ethiope steamer. First you want; The extreme caution of their natures, a certainjexamination, they undergo a second and more 
iron steamers of jess draught and greater engine|timid and exclusive policy, which has all along|searching one before they can become eligible 
power; for by such vessels not only the Niger but|characterized their intercourse with surrounding} for office; and a third is necessary for those who 
its Tshaddah branch might be navigated at almost|nations, as much,perhaps, as their self-conceit,|aim at the highest posts. The candidates for 
all seasons of the year. You want officers like} which made them look down upon all others as|these literary honors are always very numeroos, 
Mr. Becroft, of hardy constitutions, inured to the| barbarians, had the effect of keeping them for so}and an intense interest is shown at the periods of 
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are subjected to a strict and generally an impar- 
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examination, both by the individuals themselves 
and their relatives. A great many are of course 
rejected, but these return again and again to their 
studies, and make repeated attempts to pass the 
ordeal. Once accepted, they are almost sure to 
succeed in time to some government employment, 
and the highest appointments are open to all. So 
highly is admission into this literary class prized 
by the people, that a successful aspirant sheds a 
justre on his family, and even ennobles his more 
humble parent. 

In general, the habits of the Chinese popula- 
tion, especially in the country districts, are peace- 
ful and submissive. In the large towns, however, 
especially in Canton, there are frequent tumultu- 
ous ebullitions of the mob. ‘Their contempt and 
hatred of foreigners cannot be easily restrained, 
and the appellation ‘Fanquee,’ or ‘foreign devil,’ 
is a term of common reproach. Canton, how- 
ever, affords not a favorable specimen of Chinese 
manners. In the more northern cities, and in the 
country districts, a stranger may safely mingle 
with the people, without any other inconvenience 
than that arising from their excessive curiosity. 
They are almost uniformly kind, hospitable, and 
good-humored. 


A great proportion of the lower orders of the 
community fare but poorly, and have great difh- 
culty in making out their daily bread, while hosts 
of beggars are to be found in all the cities. For 
these a tax is levied in Amoy, and perhaps in 
other cities throughout the kingdom, the collector 
of which is called ‘the king of the beggars.’’ This 
tax is partly optional with the payers, and is indi- 
rectly under the cognisance of the government. 
‘The king,’ who is duly elected from among the 
number of the beggars, calls on each householder 
at the beginning of the year, and ascertains the 
monthly subscription which he is willing to give, 
in order to be free from the annoyance of their 
visits for alms, and the clatter of their sticks by 
which they implore relief. For the surn of five or 
six hundred cash* a month, he gives a red piece 
of paper, inscribed with three copies of the char- 
acters for ‘great good luck,’ inclosed within an 
outline of a jar or vase; this is aflixed to the door- 
post as a sign of immunity, and is renewed at the 
commencement of every year. Any beggar over- 
looking this bill of exemption, and entering a shop 
for relief, may be seized by the householder, and 
be beaten on the spot, ‘The king,’ afier giving 
a certain proportion to the mandarins, and appro- 
priating a certain fund for the support of the in- 
corporated society of beggars, contrives to ap- 
propriate the remainder to his own use, and to 
become a rich man. ‘The beggars are covered 
with tattered rags, wear long dishevelled hair, and 
are not very particular in the mode of satisfying 
their hunger. 

(To be continued.) 
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A REMARKABLE FACT. 

The sea birds, the pulfin, guiliemot and the 
razor bill, cannot fly over land at all, although 
they can rise from the surface of the sea with per- 
fect facility, mount to an indefinite height, and fly| 
with amazing rapidity so long as the sea is imme- | 
diately under them, but no sooner do they fly! 
above ground, than they drop as if shot. During | 
a strong wind from the sea it not unfrequently 
happens that these birds, in inounting higher than 
the edge of the cliff, are suddenly blown over the 


FRIENDS’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The attention of every mother should be given 
to the state of her children’s feet. How much 
subsequent pain, distortion and lameness, might 
be spared, if a little consideration were given in 
time to the child's shoes and boots. As a general 
rule, if proper length and width be given, all will 
be well; but this must be seen to frequently, as 
little feet will soon grow larger. 

if shoes are worn, they should be easy across 
the toes, and of good form in the sole, hollowed 


and arched at the waist, and snug at the heel—if 


boots, then the elastic the same as ladies’. 

If the ankles are weak, a surgeon should be 
consulted without delay. | have benefitted many 
children by making an elastic Jace boot, which, 
from the support it affords, compressing the mus- 
cles of the foot, and by bearing well up by means 
of a spring under the arch of the foot, has pre- 
vented lameness, and restored the feet and ankles 
to their natural form.—J/all’s Book of the Feet. 





DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 


and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 


Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; : 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Moslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manuv- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month llth, 1847.—tf. 24. 





Ty 7 _ 
WANTED. 
N active, competent, and trust-worthy person, as a 
[\. travelling Agent for the sale and disposal of Friends’ 


Books, and other useful publications. 


JOHN & ISAAC COMLY. 
Byberry, 8th mo. 20th, 1847,—21.* 6t. 





UNIONVILLE ‘BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 





Trin INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 


ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. The course of instruetion embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in 


Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent! 


female teachers. ‘The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of llth month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 


wecks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the} 


end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
without additional charge. 
References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m, 24, 








ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 314 
VL cents; extra fine, 374 and 50 cents; black do. 25 cts; 








WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL 

\LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wm: J: Lewis) 

has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 


The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wituiam Fier, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 


, ‘ 

| The Drawing department will be under the charge of 
/R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

| The school year is divided into two terms of five months 


leach, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 


of Second Month. 


Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
' Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26. 


FALL GOODS. 
W> are making additions to our large assortment of 
Plain Goods. 
Small figured and plain Mouslins de Laine; 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Maslins and Handkerchiefs ; 
Crape Lisse and Blond. 
{> Particular attention paid to Goods for Friends. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
9mo. 4—23. tf. 


PLAIN SHAWLS. 
\ ODE Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
VL Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do.; 
Bound Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
Plain Cloth, Goats’ Hair, and Blanket Shawls; 








Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do,; 


White Levantine, and Satin Levantine do. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 
Imo. 4.—23. tf 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &e. 


AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
| | ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
Zoard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 


WM. D. PARRISIL. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 


9mo, 25.—26. tf. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
YMMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
"y TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
lof Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
|manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 


'city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


Ff. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 


land, when they immediately fall, and can only jextra fine lustres and quality, 314 and 374,—great bar- | manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
gains. Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles|experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


regain their natural element by crawling to the) 
edge of the precipice, when new vigor seems to| 
inspire them, and they at once soar away with) 


: : 
their usual velocity. 


* A hundred cash are worth fourpence halfpenny of our 
money. 


ind colors, for 124 cents; with a full assortment of Flan- 
nele, Muslins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very 
low; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at 


G. & H. TAGG’s, 


9mo. 11.—tf. 24.* S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Book Muslins, and do. do. Handkerchiefs, from 124} » 


cents ap to $1,00, Also, Lenos on hand. 


i his friends every.satisfaction. 


4mo. 3—tfi.l 
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PRINTING OFFICE, 


OHN' RIGHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
LF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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